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LIBRARIES IN THE CRISIS 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH EXHORTS US 








FOLLOWING 1s the substance of the speech delivered by 
Archibald MacLeish, poet and Librarian of Congress, at 
the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, on 19 October 1939: 
Our age, as many men have noticed, is an age charac- 
terized by the tyranny of time. Those of us who are con- 
cerned, for whatever reason, with the preservation of the 
civilization and the inherited culture of this nation find 
ourselves in a situation in which time is running out, not 
like the sand in a glass, but like the blood in an opened 
artery. There is still time left to us. But we can foresee 
and foresee clearly the moment when there will be none. 
We will either educate the people of this Republic to 
know, and therefore to value and therefore to preserve their 
own democratic culture, or we will watch the people of 
this Republic trade their democratic culture for the non- 
culture, the obscurantism, the superstition, the brutality, the 
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tyranny which is overrunning central and southern Europe. 
Economics was a Religion 

Six and seven years ago, at the bottom of the depression, 
American intellectuals saw the American progress as a race 
between economic reform and violent revolution. Eco- 
nomics was then the one, the true religion which explained 
everything. If you made the economic machine operate, 
you made everything operate. The “either” in those days 
was economic salvation; the “or” was social ruin. That, 
however, was before Herr Hitler had demonstrated that men 
could be led against their economic interests, as well as 
against their spiritual interests, if the propaganda were good 
enough. 

Another, and a still popular definition of the American 
alternatives was, and is, the definition which puts American- 
ism on one side and a conspiracy of evil on the other. To 
certain good Americans the conspirators are the Commun- 
ists. The theory is that America is all right and the 
Americans are all right and everything else would be all 
right if only the Communists could be prevented from 
spreading their insidious propaganda and wrecking the 
country. It is not, I think you will agree, a very flattering 
picture of America, despite the fact that it is a picture offered 
by those who are loudest in their protestations of love for 
the country. It implies that the Americanism of the rest 
of the Americans is so shaky and insecure, and the — 
to them of Communist dogma so seductive, that only by 
stopping American ears with legal wax and strapping Ameri- 
can arms with legal thongs can American democracy be pre- 
served. I, for one, have never been impressed by the sin- 
cerity of those whose eagerness to save American democracy 
is so great that they would gladly destroy all the American 
guarantees of freedom to ask, freedom to answer, freedom to 
think, and freedom to speak, which make American democ- 
racy democratic. I more than half suspect that it is not 
America but some other institution, something very different, 
something very much smaller, very much less admirable, 
these people really wish to save. 


Shallow Romanticism 

The shallowness and romanticism of these pictures of the 
contemporary crisis are obvious. No one of 12-year intelli- 
gence who really thinks about it believes for one moment 
that American democracy is endangered by conspiracies. If 
there is any danger in this direction, it is the danger intro- 
duced by those who talk about these alleged conspiracies, not 
by those who theoretically take part. Those who shout that 
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America is threatened by the “reds” prevent a certain num- 
ber of their fellow citizens from considering soberly and 
quietly what it is that really threatens America. And those 
who attribute all our dangers to a Wall Street conspiracy to 
corrupt the Army and take over the Government divert the 
minds of their listeners from the much less romantic but 
much more disturbing truth. 


For the truth is that the threat to free culture and demo- 
cratic civilization in the United States is the threat, not of 
any person and not of any group of persons, but of a condi- 
tion. Those who, like myself, assert that the threat is the 
threat of fascism mean that the culture of the Republic is 
threatened by the existence in the United States of the kind 
of situation which has produced fascism elsewhere, and that 
it has already given indications, human and other, of 
developing in the known direction. In the same way those 
who say that the alternative to fascism is education do not 
mean that democracy can be saved by educating the people 
to see conspirators under the bed, but that democracy can 
be saved by educating the people to value the kind of life 
democracy makes possible. 


Education Can Deal With It 


The situation which threatens to produce fascism here is 
a situation with which education can deal, because it is a 
situation which failure of education has created. The his- 
torical background is clear enough. The industrial revolu- 
tion, with its need for specialized labor, created a new eco- 
nomic Class, the so-called lower middle class, above and dis- 
tinct from the masses of the people who labour with their 
hands. The capitalist money system, with its tendency to 
squeeze society into pyramidal forms, froze this new-made 
class into the social order. The result was to suspend a great 
mass of people in a kind of limbo just above brute labour, 
just below comfort and decency and self-respect. Freed on 
the one side from the discipline of labour by the hand, they 
were excluded on the other from the discipline of labor by 
the head. Deprived on the one side of the realism, the hard- 
headedness, the piety, the traditional human wisdom, the 
salt sense, the kindness of those who labor the earth and 
the earth’s metals with their bodies, they were equally 
deprived on the other of that different kindness, that know- 
ledge, that wisdom of those whose life is in the mind. They 
were a Class for which the old education of habit and custom 
had been broken and for which a new education of intelli- 
gence and reason had not been supplied. Fascism is the 
image of that fact. When this class, p mesa to revolt by the 
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failures of the economic system which had created it, put 
forward its leaders—its Mussolinis and its Hitlers—it con- 
ducted itself precisely as a class so deserted by the culture of 
its society might be expected to conduct itself. 

The reason why fascism is so brutal, so vulgar, so envious, 
so superstitious, so childish, so shrewd, is that these are the 
characteristics of a social class excluded from the moral and 
emotional and intellectual traditions of its society. The 
reason why fascism makes flags and parades its symbols is 
that no other symbols are moving to those who have not 
been allowed to inherit the culture of their past. The reason 
why fascism makes war and hate its aim is that those out 
of whose misery fascism is created are men incapable of 
imagining any other ends except the ends of hate and war. 


Fascism Unless We Act 


The condition which has created fascism in Europe may 
very easily create fascim here, unless we act, and act now, 
to prevent it. And the question which history will continue 
to present to us is how we shall act. Shall we turn our atten- 
tion to the war in Europe and do what we can to encourage 
those who are fighting fascism there? Shall we organize pat- 
riotic displays at home and punish those who preach fascism 
directly or indirectly here? Or shall we, as honestly and 
directly and effectively as we can, attempt to change by edu- 
cation the condition from which fascism results? 

To my mind, there is no doubt as to the answer we should 
give. I am aware that the immediate forces which drive the 
intellectually and culturally dispossessed into fascism are 
economic forces and that education is not an altogether ade- 
quate answer to those who ask for a chance to work usefully 
and creatively and to fulfill their lives. There are people 
in the United States who do not wish to admit that there 
are large numbers of their fellow citizens who have been 
excluded from the American tradition and the American 
culture. But I think that we have no choice but to make 
use of the one effective weapon we possess. If we respect 
prejudice because it calls itself patriotism, we are poor pat- 
riots. If we wait for the economic restoration of a world at 
war, we will wait too long. As things are, we can either 
attempt to educate the people of this country to the value 
of the democratic tradition they have inherited, and so 
admit them to its enjoyment, or we can watch some of the 
people of this country destroy that tradition for all the rest. 


Libraries Alone Can Succeed 
It is this issue which is presented to American libraries, 
for upon them the burden of this education must fall. It 
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cannot fall upon the schools. There is no longer time to 
await the education of a new generation to a more enlight- 
ened maturity. It cannot be left to the newspapers or the 
magazines or to the publishers. It cannot, even more 
obviously, be left to the moving pictures or the radio. The 
radio’s notion of disinterestedness is equal time to both 
sides; the moving picture’s notion is silence. But this burden 
can be entrusted to the libraries. The libraries, and the 
libraries alone, can carry it. The libraries alone are capable 
of acting directly upon the present adult generation. The 
libraries alone are staffed by people whose disinterestedness 
is beyond suspicion. The libraries are the only institutions 
capable of dealing with the contemporary crisis in American 
life with promise of success. They are the only institutions 
capable of opening to the citizens of the Republic a know- 
ledge of the wealth and richness of the culture which a cen- 
tury and a half of democratic life has produced. 

We can either educate the people of this Republic to 
know, and therefore to value and therefore to preserve their 
own democratic culture, or we can watch the people of this 
Republic trade their democratic culture for the ignorance 
and the prejudice and the hate of which the just and proper 
name is fascism. 

These are not alternatives which will remain forever open. 
We may accept them now or lose them now. Says Wystan 
Auden— 

“History to the defeated 
‘May say Alas, but cannot help nor pardon.” 

History can say “Alas” to this American civilization of 
ours as well as to any other. Unless we save it. Unless we 
act, not only with our words but with our minds, to save it. 





The American correspondent of the Library Review, dis- 
cussing the English debate on planned publishing, says “We 
are steadily coming under much the same conditions in the 
publishing trade as you in England, but having seen 
examples of British bookcraft under war-time conditions, 
I hope that we on this side will not have to face up to 
the same lowering of the standards of bookcraft. We are 
not so pressed for paper as you are, though the shortage is 
becoming noticeable.” 


American city libraries in view of traffic trends since the 
war began are considering alterations in library hours, 
allowing borrowers to take more books at a time, and 
lengthening the loan period. 
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THE McCOLVIN REPORT 


A PROVINCIAL LIBRARIAN'S VIEW 








Miss Phyllis Taylor, Librarian at Tauranga, contributes 
the following comments on this document: 

Mr McColvin’s description and evaluation of the unit 
system carries a challenge to New Zealand librarians which 
they should not shrink from accepting. Its keynote is that 
“every point within a unit will be part of an organised 
whole, in relation to which every element will be developed.” 
To be part of a nation-wide plan for library development; to 
have the future of the small library made secure; to know 
that the fortunes of the library will not fluctuate with the 
comings and goings of different council members or lib- 
rarians—surely this would be a stimulus for those who fear 
that the amount of work ahead of us cannot possibly be 
accomplished by individual effort. 

The leads given to us for our improvement are innumer- 
able, and we should certainly strive for those which are in 
sight. The report makes it clear that within the unit “‘stock, 
staff and all facilities should be common to the whole.” 
Here is something that would reduce duplicated effort and 
waste within New Zealand to a minimum. The emphasis 
on the need for trained professional staffs with wide and 
varied experience is timely. Does our New Zealand train- 
ing scheme provide for experience in different types of 
libraries? Many small libraries would benefit a great deal 
from an exchange of staff, with the corresponding influx of 
new blood and outside inspiration. The necessity for the 
stock to be constantly changing is paramount in the smaller 
libraries . How regretfully we agree with the remark that 
‘most libraries are overstocked with the wrong material.” 
Co-operation between our libaries should increase substan- 
tially, especially as far as inter-availability of tickets is con- 
cerned. 

The remarks about cataloguing are singularly apt. What 
is needed, Mr McColvin says, is a guide to the books not 
in stock but which can be obtained, either by purchase or 
from another part of the unit. His suggestion for the pro- 
vision of bibliographies with a full and suitable catalogue 
entry for each book is one that may well be put into force. 
This in conjunction with the issue of standard printed cata- 
logue cards would be a big step towards the full exploita- 
tion of our book resources and uniformity in our cata- 
loguing methods. 
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It may need a fair amount of determination to support 
the opinion that newspaper rooms are undesirable. So 
often these newspaper rooms are provided at the expense 
of a juvenile or periodical reading room, and often they 
are the best rooms in the building. Librarians must put 
first things first; before providing a certain section of the 
public with their newspapers they must see that the child- 
ren of the district have an efficient juvenile service, they 
should have adequate accommodation for the better periodi- 
cals, a first rate lending department and sufficient space for 
the staff's activities. After that they will find that the 
demand for a newsroom will have faded into the background. 

Mr McColvin makes an appeal that the report should act 
as a prelude to united and effective action. The L.A. has 
already set up a committee to consider the report. Surely 
it would behove the N.Z.L.A. to do likewise and so investi- 
gate the extent to which its all-important proposals may 
be applied in New Zealand. 


A POINT OF HISTORY 


To the Editor. 
Sir,— 

In Mr Norrie’s presidential address he makes reference 
to the Country Library Service (p. 104 N.z. LIBRARIES) which 
is rather misleading. He states: “The Munn-Barr Report 
recommended a subsidy for country libraries, development 
of urban and rural libraries, regional grouping of libraries, 
and a national library for the Dominion .. .” He goes on: 
“Instead of a subsidy for country libraries the Government 
has established the Country Library Service.” 

The quotations would give the impression that the M.-B. 
Report recommended only a subsidy for country libraries. 
This is not the case. In Part II of the M.-B. Report a 
plan for rural -libraries was outlined and recommended 
(pp. 55-58), but as an immediate step to assist country lib- 
raries (whose condition the survey had shown to be des- 
perate) the Report ‘strongly recommended” that the Govern- 
ment subsidy should be reinstated “until such time as the 
rural library system which has been suggested in this section 
becomes established” (p 60). The greatest credit is due to 
the Government for its promptness in implementing the 
recommendations of the survey, but the point is that the 
M.B. Report proposed a plan for rural library service and 
not merely a subsidy. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN BARR. 
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BOOK IMPORTS 


INSTRUCTIONS FROM CENTRAL BUREAU 


For THE information of libraries the Central Bureau reports 
that its powers have been extended to include recommenda- 
tions for special licenses for fiction. At the same time it 
would draw the attention of libraries to the following points, 
strict observation of which will help the Bureau to deal 
quickly with orders submitted to it for recommendation: 


1. Fiction and non-fiction should be on separate lists, except in 
the case of University libraries, whose fiction is so small a part 
of any order that it can be included in the one list. 


2. Lists are to be submitted in triplicate as at present (one copy 
to be retained by the Bureau); unless the applying library 
finds that one recommended copy of its order is sufficient, in 
which case lists can be submitted in duplicate. 


3. Money totals are to be shown at the foot of each page. 


4. The Bureau will reserve the right to refuse a recommendation 
for special license for 

(a) adult fiction considered not up to public library standard 
(any such refusal will be reported to the Book Resources 
Sub-committee). 

(b) Junior fiction which does not comply with the present re- 
quirements, namely that it should be listed in recognised 
junior source lists such as the Children’s catalogue (pub- 
mrN by H. W. Wilson), the Horn book, and Junior Book- 
shelf. 


A REFERENCE INDEX 


SOME PEOPLE are blessed with encyclopaedic memories. Once 
they have read a thing not only does the gist of the matter 
remain with them, but they can remember exactly where 
they saw it. These fortunate people possess a gift invaluable 
to the librarian; but those of us who are not so richly 
endowed are apt to waste a _ deal of time in looking u 
information previously dealt with by the reference staff. 
Unless we have made some notes we are likely to go over the 
whole routine of research again. 

To jog our memories and to avoid this double work we 
have at the General Assembly Library what we call a refer- 
ence index. We started this some two or three years ago 
and already it is proving its worth and is a valuable addition 
to the usual reference tools such as encyclopaedias, year 
books, readers’ guides and printed indexes. 

The index is being built up in this way. Every time we 
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have an enquiry which entails research, a subject card is 
made and on it are given the sources of information. Each 
time further research is entailed to bring the subject up 
to date additional entries are made. These cards form the 
basis of the index, but they are added to in many ways. All 
members of the staff are encouraged to add cards when they 
come across books or articles containing matter of current 
interest which is not likely to be found easily in the Readers’ 
Guide, International Index to Periodicals, etc. 

The provision of statistical information has always been an 
important part of the work of the General Assembly Library, 
and whenever a particular magazine makes a regular feature 
of such material this is noted in the index under the appro- 
priate subject. 

Official papers of all kinds cause further additions. Here 
is a useful place to note the names by which various com- 
mittees of the British Parliament become known unofficially, 
i.e. by the names of the chairmen, such as the Uthwatt 
Report, the Macmillan Report, the Scott Report. 

When the index was being compiled for the Dictionary 
of New Zealand Biography large numbers of subject entries 
were made but not included in the work as published. These 
have been incorporated in the reference index and numerous 
cards dealing with the N.Z. Appendices to the Journals have 
also been included. Every day brings fresh entries and 
from very modest beginnings the index already contains 
about 3000 cards. Most of these are made on ‘“‘flimsies’’ of 
light cartridge paper. The selection of subject headings is 
wide, the idea being to get on to the material as directly as 
possible. With the present reduced staff it has not been 
possible to edit the index but perhaps this will eventually be 
done. In the meantime it is generally the first source to 
which we go for information. It has proved a very real time- 
saver in our reference work. 

At a recent international conference it was stated that the 
Public Library of New South Wales was able to cover 70 per 
cent of its inquiries from the results of previous research. 
However near the mark this may be, it is obvious that a 
great economy of effort is achieved by recording the results 
of each worthwhile inquiry. W.S.W. 





In the last issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES p. 121 in Mr 
Barr’s article on the McColvin Report, the minimum stipu- 
lated by Mr McColvin as a unit of service should be 300,000 
volumes for an equivalent of SS By a typographical 
error the figure was stated to be 30,00. 
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ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS 


CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 








THe Lisrary Association recently received a letter from 
the Secretary of the Associated Booksellers of New Zealand 
stating that for books published in Australia a uniform 
discount of 7} per cent. would be granted off fiction and 
general books to all libraries covered by the agreement. No 
fixed discount could be allowed on books published in 
New Zealand, each title being treated on its own merits. 

Owing to war conditions, the Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York, has decided to discontinue all foreign shipments for 
the duration. It is understood that this decision is the 
result partly of shipping exigencies and partly of the firm’s 
loss of staff to the armed forces. 

The New Zealand Library Association received a letter 
recently stating that it was proposed to establish at the 
Pharmaceutical Society's Headquarters in Wellington a 
reference library dealing with pharmacy and related sub- 
jects. In response to a request for advice on the matter, 
the Central Executive Committee decided to suggest that 
the collection should be housed at the Wellington Public 
Library as the method most conducive to efficiency. If 
this does not meet with the approval of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, the Association will willingly give what guidance it 
can. 

The total amount of orders recommended for special 
license by the Central Bureau for Library Book Imports for 
the three months January to March amounted to £3,555 
as compared with £2,444 for the corresponding period of 
1942. 

In accordance with a recommendation from Council, the 
Central Bureau for Library Book Imports made an applica- 
tion to the Customs Department for an extension of its 
powers to include the recommendation of (a) American 
editions of books even although these have been or are 
likely to be published in Great Britain; (b) Fiction covered 
by the classes specified by the Secretary, New Zealand Lib- 
rary Association. The Minister of Customs has granted this 
request with the proviso that the total amount recommended 
shall not exceed £50,000. The Book Resources Committee 
has recommended the Bureau to continue applying to the 
importation of junior fiction the standards used in the last 
two years. 
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REFERENCE WORK IN LIBRARIES 


REFLECTIONS ON THE McCOLVIN REPORT 








New Zealand librarians who have studied the McColvin 
report on libraries in Great Britain must have been struck 
by the very dismal picture there given of the reference 
activities of libraries in the Old Country. We are quite 
familiar even here with the type of library which Mr 
McColvin found in a town of over 30,000 population. 
There was a collection of “‘miscellaneous junk” and a bound 
set of Hansard from 1901. “This,” he said, “had been used 
once only, when opponents of the member for the district 
sought to discredit him out of his own mouth.” How many 
small libraries are there in New Zealand whose main 
reference material is a few years of the New Zealand Gazette 
or of Hansard, never consulted and not even dusted. 


Mr McColvin is quite frank in admitting that “reference 
library work is the outstanding failure of British librarian- 
ship. In only a handful of libraries is it adequately prac- 
tised. Most reference departments are only an a m Ag a 
misuse of the term. In few libraries are there staff trained 
and experienced in the work. Too often no separate staff 
is even allocated to the department.” New Zealand can 
honestly claim to have gone one better than this. During 
recent years most of the large libraries have developed good 
reference departments, and there are few libraries in towns 
of any size to-day which cannot deal reasonably well with 
reference duties. Moreover, the co-operative extension of 
reference work has made great strides. Almost every day of 
the week the larger libraries are answering requests from 
smaller institutions for reference service, to say nothing of 
the clearinghouse for inquiries which is conducted by the 
Country Library Service. 

As to the definition of reference service, Mr McColvin 
declares that “‘a reference library is a workshop, not merely 
a place where books are kept, but where they are used 
collectively and purposively, where generally the problem 
to be solved is one of which it is not always or often possible 
to say that this or that one book will serve.” The only 
reliable guide as to what should be kept in the reference 
department and what in the lending department is the likeli- 
hood of demand and its urgency. The difference between 
the two departments is that one is a source of supply and 
the other a place for use. 
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Mr McColvin lays down three categories of material for 
the reference department: 

1. Quick reference books and other tools of an informa- 
tion service. 

2. Books of other types which it is either more appro- 
priate or useful to make available for use on the premises, 
e.g. periodicals, heavy or rare books and standard works in 
sufficient demand. 

3. Special collections. 

Staff trained for reference work is an essential. These 
people should have a wide knowledge of material, an under- 
taking of readers and a sound education in the technique 
of book use. Special instruction is really necessary and 
“both instruction and experience should be provided as 
part of the educational curriculum.’ This is, of course, a 
counsel of perfection. We all know there shou.d be special 
education for reference work, but in practical life in New 
Zealand this is rarely possible. The reference assistants are 
picked out of the staff for their obvious aptitude. In most 
libraries, however, practically every member of a staff has 
to be capable of some little measure of reference service. 
Mr McColvin even suggests that the non-professional staff 
should pass certain examinations, and that one of the 
requirements should be “some knowledge of simple refer- 
ence material such as Whitaker's Almanack, Who’s Who, 
Bradshaw and the like.” 

Another point which Mr McColvin stresses in all libraries 
is the development of local collections. Generally speaking 
New Zealand libraries have not made nearly so much of local 
history collections as their counterparts in Great Britain. 
Our larger libraries, have, however, gone a long way in this 
direction, and the idea has been widely disseminated in 
recent years. This is a matter which even moderately 
financed libraries can look after. A librarian who is 
interested in the subject and in the district in which he 
lives can in a few years gather round him a very fine collec- 
tion of documents on local history and topography. The 
nucleus of this, generally, would be the file of the Socal news- 
paper. That alone, preserved from the earliest publication 
in the district, would furnish a mine of information for the 
historian and the student of social and economic life. It 
could be reinforced by maps, plans, photographs, and _ por- 
traits, prints and diaries of old settlers. Public interest 
could be enlisted in this object more easily than in any other 
library activity, and the collection would grow yearly in value 
and interest. In the larger centres they can be developed 
by means of indexing, which is hardly possible in a small 
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library. This is work which can be carried out with the 
help of a local enthusiast, or even the higher forms of the 
high secondary school. 

It is a nice question at what point a small library should 
try to give a reference service and to what extent a large 
central library can properly be called upon to provide this 
service for a surrounding district. Personally, I think there 
is no library so small that it can do without any reference 
material at all. The smallest town in New Zealand should 
have a New Zealand Yearbook, if not also a Whitaker's 
Almanack. But even such commonplace books as these are 
of little use unless the librarian is friendly to them and 
understands their use. 


G.HS. 


BRANCH REPORTS 


OTAGO 


The annual meeting was held on 31 March, there being 
a good attendance of members. The President (Miss N. 
Gordon), who was in the chair, stated in her report that 
membership of the branch had increased, although two 
valued members had resigned—Mr A. G. W. Dunningham, 
City Librarian, on appointment as library staff officer of 
the A.E.W.S. in Wellington, and Miss L. McKenzie, of the 
University Library staff, on appointment as assistant librarian 
at Canterbury College Library. Several general meetings of 
the branch were held during the year, the subjects covered 
being war libraries, publishing in New Zealand, the Co- 
operative Publishing Association, Hospital Libraries, Lib- 
raries in Germany, and English Libraries in war-time. Two 
projects carried out by the N.Z.L.A., the check list of serial 
publications (which precedes the union list at present being 
compiled), and the index to New Zealand periodicals, were 
largely the work of members of the Otago Branch. 

Mr J. Harris and Miss N. Gordon gave a brief account of 
the annual meeting of the N.Z.L.A. in Wellington and 
of meetings of various committees. This was followed by 
a symposium on camp libraries, the speakers being Mr J]. 
Harris, who spoke on his experiences in a South Island 
military camp; Mrs M. Begg, who related her experiences 
as a visitor to North Island camps; and Miss B. Randle, who 
outlined the work being done by the A.F.W.S. Miss Randle 
also gave a brief history of what has already been done for 
camp libraries by book drives and voluntary service on the 
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part of library assistants and the public. 

The election of officers resulted: President, Miss D. M. 
Neal; secretary, Miss N. M. Mercer; committee, Misses N. 
Gordon, M. Black, R. Fache, Mrs M. Begg, and Mr J. Harris. 


BRANCH MEETINGS 


WELLINGTON 

The annual meeting was held in the Turnbull Library 
on 6 April. Miss Woodhouse presided over a good attend- 
ance of members. 

The annual report and balance sheet were read and 
adopted, the report being amended to include the notifica- 
tion that Miss Carnell and Mr C. R. H. Taylor were also 
serving with the forces. 

The programme for 1943 was discussed prior to deciding 
on the frequency of the meetings. It was advocated that: 

1. Debates and general discussions on library policy be 

held. 7 
2. That well-known New Zealand authors, artists or poets 

be invited to address the branch and 

3. That technicalities of library work under war condi- 

tions especially be discussed. 

Mr Robertson moved and Mr Perry second that the meet- 
ings be held quarterly.—Carried. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Chairman, 
Mr W. L. Robertson; secretary, Miss J. McLaughlin; com- 
mittee, Misses E. J. Carnell, A. Woodhouse, and M. Baker, 
Mrs R. Waite, Mr W. A. Lindsay. 

The secretary and chairman were appointed trustees of 
the P.O.S.B. account. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the outgoing committee. 

After the business, the film ‘““The Newcomes visit the Lib- 
rary’ was shown. Supper was served by the retiring chair- 
man (Miss Woodhouse). 


INTERLOAN 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


At the last meeting of the Central Executive Committee 
there was some discussion on irregularities in the working 
of the inter-lending routine. It was stated that there had 
been a good number of cases of books lent on this system 
being kept out far beyond the due date. 

Rule 5 as notified to libraries on 10 May 1938 states: 
“Loans shall be for not more than a fortnight net unless an 
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extension has been applied for and granted.” 

Librarians receiving books on interloan are urged to be 
meticulous in the observance of this rule, otherwise lib- 
rarians will become reluctant to lend books to libraries 
which offend in this respect. 


ARE NEWSPAPER ROOMS NECESSARY? 





A TOPICAL QUESTION 





THE PLACE of the newspaper reading room in the public 
library has long been a matter of debate, and it seems as 
far from a decision now as ever. “We are most emphatic- 
ally of opinion,” said the McColvin report on British lib- 
raries, “that newspaper rooms are not a desirable pro- 
vision. In proportion to their limited values they are expen- 
sive to maintain. They attract an undesirable element, and 
so prejudice the good repute and full use of the library 
as a whole. They are used by only a very small section of 
the public.” 

Even in the large libraries Mr McColvin found that these 
rooms were seldom well kept. They are dreary and dirty, 
as are also a majority of their habitues. They absorb a high 
proportion of space, loan charges, lighting and heating. 
They are even in some places kept open longer than the 
rest of the library. Finally “they frequently occupy the best 
lighted ground floor rooms, forcing other more important 
departments into less satisfactory quarters.” 

During a Carnegie tour of libraries the writer found this 
problem dealt with in a variety of ways. In some places in 
Great Britain and Ireland the newspaper rooms, though dirty 
and dreary and cold, were sacrocanct as the refuge of the 
needy and the indolent, tramps and out-of-works seeking 
resting places. They were also considered necessary from 
the employment point of view, since the papers were scanned 
day by day for employment openings. ‘That is actually one 
of the main reasons quoted in the McColvin report for the 
continuance of these debatable activities in libraries. 

On the other hand, in some countries the advertising 
columns of newspapers are deliberately blacked out before 
the papers are filed, simply to prevent their being used for 
employment purposes or minor business. The Johannes- 
burg Public Library sought to achieve the same object by 
withholding the papers from filing until they are more than 
a day old 
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The reasons which called for newpaper rooms in the first 
instance have obviously changed in most countries, and war 
exigencies seem to offer a suitable opportunity for a 
thorough reconsideration of the question. The experience 
of Wellington Central Library, which has had to curtail its 
newspaper reading for war reasons, will be valuable. 


G.HS. 





NEW ZEALAND GAZETTES 


AN OFFER TO LIBRARIES 


THE SECRETARY of the Library Association has received a 
letter from Mr T. D. H. Hall, clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with regard to the distribution of surplus copies 
of the New Zealand Gazette. Mr Hall says that in earlier 
years all ministers of the Crown were supplied with bound 
sets of the Gazette. Later, when the ministers were grouped 
in Parliament House, these became unnecessary since the 
volumes in the General Assembly Library and in the lobbies 
of the House were easily available. At the beginning of the 
depression Mr Hall went into the question and Ministers 
agreed that there was no longer any necessity for keeping 
individual Gazettes in their own offices, and handed over 
their old sets for custody. 

“Owing to alterations in the building,” says Mr Hall, “we are hav- 
ing problems of storage, and an inventory showed that we had an 
enormous number of bound volumes of Gazettes. It has been held 
that it would be a pity to pulp them in view of the possibility of 
libraries in bombed areas in Europe wanting to make up sets after 
the war, and further that it would be a good thing to have copies 
distributed throughout the more important libraries in the Dominion. 
If any of the larger libraries, including university libraries with 
facilities for housing them, would like to make up existing sets or 
obtain any of the copies available, I shall be pleased to supply them. 
If more applications are received than there are volumes available 
I shall leave you to determine the priority. It may be necessary if 
any bulk of material is wanted by a library to ask it to bear the cost 
of transport.” , 

The years available are 1858 to 1862, 1864 to 1935 (vol. 
i). Up to 1876 there was one volume a year; from 1877 to 
1914 there were two, and thereafter three. 
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